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fe writing to request an article for an upcom- 
ing issue of IranScript... Last week, a very close 
friend was killed in an automobile accident. He 
fell asleep at the wheel from lack of sleep, and 
exhaustion... On behalf of the family and friends 
of Joey Melanson... please run an article and get 
the word out... He was only 36 years old and left 
behind two small children ages nine and four 
months old, and a huge loving family which is now 
devastated. He fell asleep at the wheel and ran into 
oncoming traffic and was hit head on and killed by 
a semi tractor-trailer.” 

This article is on behalf of all those who have 
lost friends and family to drowsy driving acci- 
dents. 

The campaign against drowsy driving suffers 
from competition with higher-profile issues, 
such as drinking and driving, for the public's 
attention. Additionally, common misconcep- 
tions of useful “stay awake” behaviors, such as 
turning on the radio or opening the windows, 
continue to diminish the seriousness of drowsy 
driving. 

ODOT recently focused its impaired driving 
campaign on Oregon 18 and 22 in the mid- 
Willamette Valley with the “You Snooze... You 
Lose!” campaign appearing in local theatres. 

In 1996, the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, in collaboration with National 
Center on Sleep Disorders Research, embarked 
on a congressionally mandated effort to develop 
educational countermeasures to the effects of 
fatigue, sleep disorders and inattention on 
highway safety. At that time, NHTSA data 
showed 56,000 crashes and 1,550 fatalities 
annually were attributed to driver drowsiness/ 
fatigue. 

In addition to educational efforts, transporta- 
tion departments nationwide have implemented 
a loud countermeasure — rumble strips, which 
are designed to arouse sleepy drivers before they 
drive off the road. 

ODOT'’s initial statewide rumble strip project 
was completed in April 1999. The program, 
which placed rumble strips on more than 60 
percent of the rural interstate system, cost $1.1 
million and significantly contributed to a 19 
percent reduction in single-vehicle, run-off-the- 
road crashes, according to Larry Christianson, 
ODOT Roadway Safety Program coordinator. 
Areas not covered in the initial program are 
either exempt from the program (mountainous 

or curvy areas) or will have rumble strips added 
as part of the 1998-2001 Statewide Transporta- 
tion Improvement Program. 
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YOU SNOOZE... YOU LOSE! 
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A SLEEPY DRIVER CAN BRING ANY TRIP 
TO A DEADLY HALT. DRIVE RESTED. 


Transportation Safety. The way fo go. 


Acting as an alarm clock, rumble strips alert 
drivers to the fact that they are too impaired to 
drive safely. The key, however, is what the driver 
does after hearing the alarm. } 

NHTSA recommends short term, risk- 
reducing actions such as stopping immediately 
if a more alert driver can take over; consuming 
the caffeine equivalent of two cups of coffee; 
and taking a 20-minute nap. After that, the 
driver should get off the road as soon as possible 
and find an appropriate place to sleep. 

In the longer term, planning is crucial. 
Drivers should plan sleep and naps before 
taking long trips, scheduling trips to avoid 
midnight through 6 a.m. driving, and avoiding 
alcohol and sedating medicines while sleepy or 
sleep deprived. 

NHTSA details other special risks closely 


associated with drowsy driving: 


> Sleepiness is a serious risk for young 
male drivers. Many young men will 
recognize themselves in the picture of a 
chronically sleepy student who also works 
part-time, participates in extracurricular 
activities and has an active social life. The 
“all-nighter” represents an acute risk 
because extreme tiredness follows one 
sleepless night. The recommended action is 
not to start a long drive after one or more 
sleepless nights (e.g., do not drive home 
from college the day your exams are over). 


Oregon and Washington policy- 
makers look at I-5 corridor. 


> Drinking alcohol increases sleepi- 
ness and the combination of 
alcohol and sleepiness decreases 
performance and increases risk, 
even at low levels of alcohol use. 


> Driving between midnight and 
6 a.m. and/or driving home imme- 
diately after an extended shift or 
night shift can contribute to a 
drowsy-driving crash. Driving during 
late night/early morning hours increases 
risk for all drivers because those hours are 
a natural period of sleepiness. Many 
drowsy-driving crashes occur at this time. 
Driving while acutely tired, such as after 
a night shift, also increases the risk of 
crashing. Shift workers, many of whom 
are already chronically sleep deprived, are 
at extra risk. 


Drivers should remember that rumble strips 
are not a cure-all for drowsy driving. While the 
rumble strips are useful as alerting devices, a 
false sense of security results when drivers 
continue to drive while drowsy. If you drive 
over a rumble strip and it awakens you, imme- 
diately change your sleep and driving habits for 
safety — yours and everyone else's. (Written by 
Jared Castle, Region 3 information representative, 


541/957-3656.) V 


Bridge painting expert Doug Eakin 
coordinates I-5 bridge project. 


Amanda Vallejo, Civil Rights Manager 


he Office of Civil Rights recently 
completed several major initiatives. 

“The way in which ODOT awards and 
administers contracts, as well as the way it hires 
and manages its internal work force, make 
powerful statements about its vision, its commit- 
ments to social and economic equal opportunity, 
and its professional competence,” said Amanda 
Vallejo, Civil Rights Unit manager. 

Racial and cultural aspects of Oregon con- 
tinue to diversify rapidly, she said. 

“At the same time, a wide array of national 
and state laws and policies affect ODOT and 
many of them are changing,” she said. 

The Office of Civil Rights has been actively 
engaged in implementing ODOT response to 
the Title VI Environmental Justice Act. As a 
condition of receiving federal funds, the act 
requires the department to assure that no person 
shall be discriminated against or denied partici- 
pation in any department program or activity on 
the grounds of race, color, national origin or 
gender. The department further assures that 
every effort will be made to prevent discrimina- 
tion against minority and low-income popula- 
tions. 

A Title VI plan spells out the role of Civil 
Rights staff along with responsibilities of staff in 
many ODOT divisions to ensure that the 
department complies with provisions of the law. 

Title VI workshops this month will cover 
responsibilities of ODOT staff in the planning 
process, public involvement, project develop- 
ment, right of way, construction and research 
activities. The events will focus on how agencies 
can advance environmental justice principles by 
addressing the unique needs of different socio- 
economic groups and seeking the participation 


Civil Rights transforms to meet 
social and policy changes 


of all potentially affected communities in 
developing transportation projects. 

Federal changes to the Disadvantaged Busi- 
ness Enterprise regulations have required state 
departments of transportation to overhaul their 
programs. Oregon is among the first five states in 
the nation to have the revised program approved. 

“We also are one of the first states to be in 
compliance with the new provisions,” Vallejo 
said. 

Vallejo said the unit also has made progress in 
addressing Americans with Disabilities Act 
questions and issues. She encouraged anyone 
with questions to contact Kurt Jun at 503/986- 
3849. 

Vallejo, on the job for 19 months, said she has 
two major long-term goals. One is to structure 


the Civil Rights program to deliver quantifiable 


ODOT forms Diversity Council 


Director Grace Crunican’s aac to re 


newly-formed Diversity Council was clear e 


— full speed ahead. 


“Leading and managing dean a in : | 


ODOT is one of our most significant 


challenges toward becoming a remarkable _ 
organization,” Crunican said. “The council — 
represents a step in the right direction — a 


sound systematic strategy to oy us get | 
there 


According to the onal S cigar the 


2 purpose is to establish ODOT as anziercorex 


organization that understands and values 
diversity in the workplace and i in the 

- communities it serves. : 

“Leading and managing ee in 

ODOT is one of our most significant 
challenges,” said Amanda Vallejo, Civil - 
Rights Unit manager. “Building on the 
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results, such as more minority contractors 
working on ODOT projects and more people of 
color hired into ODOT positions. The other is 
to have a nationally recognized Office of Civil 
Rights. 

“We need to take a broader look internally — 
to determine what are the speed bumps that may 
hinder or impede people at all levels from 
progressing in the organization,” she said. “Also, 
some of our contracting processes are 50 years 
old,” she added. “Removing speed bumps creates 
a level playing field and allows equal access to 
contracts and job opportunities.” For more 
information, contact Vallejo at 503/986-5753. A 
staff directory is listed on the unit’s Web site 


_ accessed through the ODOT organization chart 


on the Internet. (Written by Monte Turner, 
communications coordinator, 503/986-4180.) W 
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Look for 2000 Charitable Fund Drive pledge cards 


by Betsy Kelly, ODOT Agency Coordinator for the Charitable Fund Drive, 503/986-3902 


S tate employees have a unique opportunity 
to help those less fortunate — the 2000 
Charitable Fund Drive. 

Every year the Charitable Fund Drive 
makes giving easier. With a simple payroll 
deduction, you are able to provide assistance 
to hundreds of non-profit volunteer organi- 
zations. Just think, one form allows you to 
help thousands of fellow Oregonians. Last 
year, as ah agency, ODOT employees raised 
more than $48,000. This is a tremendous 
effort, and one which we can meet or beat 
this year. 

The United Way has made some changes 
to the process this year, hoping to make it 
easier. [he pledge cards are not pre-printed, 


so no more worry about missing forms. Also, 
you can now donate to the United Way in 
other counties. The list of Charitable Foun- 
dations has expanded, too. 

The Charitable Foundations include: 


Habitat for Humanity 

Children’s Trust Fund of Oregon 
Equity Foundation 

The Black United Fund 
Community Health Charities 
Oregon Environmental Federation 
United Way 

Friends of Oregon Farms & Forests 


VV 
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These groups actually represent about 200 
organizations. You can either donate money 


to the foundation to be distributed, or you 
can designate a specific organization. 

I hope you take advantage of this special 
opportunity to help others. You should have 
received a pledge card earlier this month. If you 
do not receive one, please let me know. I and 
your local site coordinators will make every 
effort to supply information and pledge cards to 
everyone. And now for your part. Please fill out 
the form and return it to be counted by the end 
of November. If everyone contributed $1 each 
month, we would reach $60,000 for the 2000 
drive. What a wonderful gift to our neighbors. 

Thank you for giving of your time, money 
and energy, and helping to keep Oregon the 
best place to be. W 


I-5 Corridor Study looks for traffic solutions 


Vere headed home to Vancouver after 
a night meeting. It’s almost 8 p.m. so 
traffic shouldn't be a problem because this 
isn't Seattle or Los Angeles — it’s Portland. 

As you head onto I-5 northbound from 
1-84, the irregular brake lights ahead have 


now developed into a constant line dance 


of red tint. Has there been a wreck or is 


the Interstate Bridge being lifted? Neither, 


it’s the year 2005. 
If you think traffic congestion and 
delays are a problem on I-5 between 


Portland and Vancouver during morning 


and evening rush hours now, wait a few 
years — after that it will only get worse. 


In 20 years, it will take twice as long to 
commute from downtown Portland to the 


Washington side of the Columbia River. 
Instead of two hours of traffic snarls 


during the morning and evening, conges- 
tion will be a problem most of the day and 


well into the night. 

Traffic back-ups on I-5 will cause 
gridlock on other regional freeways 
including interstates 84 and 405 in 
Portland, and highways 14 and 500 in 
Vancouver. 

Increased spillover traffic on local 
streets will adversely impact neighbor- 
hoods and diminish opportunities for 
more neighborhood business develop- 
ment. 

The lack of adequate transportation 
improvements in the corridor threatens 


the livability and economic vitality of the 


entire metropolitan area, according to 
transportation officials on both sides of 
the river. 


The Portland/Vancouver Trade Corri- 


dor is home to the region’s largest indus- 


trial areas, including the ports of Portland 
and Vancouver, which together export the 
second largest volume of goods among 
West Coast ports. 

Because of the growing concern about the 
future of the I-5 corridor, the Oregon and 
Washington departments of transportation, 
in cooperation with regional policy makers, 
initiated the I-5 Trade Corridor Study. 

Last year, a group of business and civic 
leaders outlined current transportation 
problems and possible solutions for the 
corridor, which stretches from I-84 in 
Portland to I-205 in Clark County. They 
concluded that the “do nothing” scenario 
would be unacceptable and recommended 
that the two states begin a public planning 
process to identify specific desirable 
improvements and how to pay for them. 

Over the summer, the governors of 
Oregon and Washington appointed a task 
force of elected officials and business 
leaders to oversee the planning process. 
Task force members will begin asking 
citizens, business owners and community 
groups for help with the study this fall. 

Members of the task force include 
Portland Mayor Vera Katz; Vancouver 
Mayor Royce Pollard; Oregon Transporta- 
tion Commission Chair Henry Hewitt; 
Dick Reiten, chief executive officer of 
Northwest Natural Gas; Liberty Mutual 
Insurance CEO Stuart Hall; Larry Ellis, 
vice president of Bank of America and Port 
of Portland Executive Director Mike 
Thorne. 

Because of the nature of the corridor, 
any improvements will have environmental 
impacts and affect adjacent neighborhoods 
and businesses. 


But if nothing is done, traffic conges- 
tion will adversely impact the area’s 
freight related economy and the eco- 
nomic growth of the region. 

Even a few pennies more in transpor- 
tation costs or the costs of transportation 
delays can make the high volumes of 


wheat, wood and other exports moving 
through the region, non-competitive in 
the global market. 

“This is an incredibly challenging and 
important issue for the region,” said 
Hewitt. “No single solution will suffice. 
We must address highway, rail and 
transit solutions. We must also consider 
how to use the transportation facilities 
efficiently. 

“The needed transportation improve- 
ments are very likely to be expensive,” he 
said. “Alternative funding solutions need 
to be examined.” 

Hewitt said because of the complexity 
of the issue, it’s important that all parties 
be creative, innovative and look at this 
process in a less-traditional manner. 

“What types of improvements are 
needed, how to fund them and how they 
are managed once they're in place will 
need to be considered,” he said. 

The thought of afternoon rush hour 
lasting eight hours and featuring seven- 
mile backups on a daily basis is hard to 
imagine for longtime residents — 
especially for the estimated 50,000 
commuters who drive to and from 
Vancouver and Portland each workday. 
For part of each day, the future is nearly 
here. (Written by Ron Scheele, Region 1 
information representative, 


503/731-8263.) WV 


U.S. 26 project places emphasis on safety 


to a 10-mile stretch of 
U.S. 26 from Austin Junction to 
the Baker County Line in 
eastern Oregon will provide the 
traveling public with improved 
road conditions and increased 
sight distance. 

Improvements underway 
include widening and resurfac- 
ing the highway so motorists 
can see oncoming traffic more 
easily. Fences will be installed to 
keep livestock from the road- 
way, and shoulders will be 
widened to provide better clear 
zones along the highway and 
increase snow storage capacity. 
Rock slopes are being cut back 
in shaded areas to allow winter 
sunlight to melt snow and ice. 


The initial phase of the 


S afety improvements added 


project involved clearing and removing vegeta- 


tion along the highway. 

“There was a full-fledged logging operation 
at the beginning of the project to clear all the 
trees, stumps and debris,” said Project Con- 
struction Specialist Mike Lincoln. 


Traffic is reduced to one lane in certain areas of the project. Slopes alongside the roadway are being 
scaled back to provide better sight distance. 


Clearing trees and vegetation from both sides 


of the highway provides motorists with in- 
creased visibility for deer and other wildlife. 


This allows motorists more time to slow down 


and avoid hitting deer crossing the highway. 


Four concrete box culverts were installed at 


Clear Creek, Dry Fork Creek, 
Phipps Creek and Squaw Creek. 
Work at each location consisted 
of replacing existing metal 
culverts with concrete box 
culverts. These box culverts were 
installed slightly lower than the 
streambed and allow for natural 
streambed gravel to inflow and 
mimic a natural channel. The 
new structures will improve fish 
passage and are designed to pass 
a 100-year flood event. 

Heavy equipment is straight- 
ening curves by scaling slopes 
and constructing new roadway 
fills to accommodate an added 
lane and shoulder widths. The 
entire stretch of highway will be 
resurfaced and about 300 feet of 
new guardrail added. 

Congressman Greg Walden 
secured almost $6 million of federal highway 
funds for the project in the FY 2000 Transpor- 
tation Appropriations bill. The project should 
be completed by November 2001. (Written by 
Dan Knoll, Region 4 information representative, 
541/388-6224.) V0 


Paint expert tackles big 
bridge projects 


S tructure Coatings Coordina- 
tor Doug Eakin has been dealt 
a double whammy with two 
massive bridge painting projects 
occurring back-to-back. 

As one of the few people in the 
West specializing in bridge paint- 
ing, the 28-year ODOT veteran 
was loaned to Multnomah County 
to help in the design phase and 
serve as a technical advisor during 
painting of the Hawthorne Bridge 
across the Willamette River in 
downtown Portland. Immediately 
on the heels of that project, which 
wrapped up last year, he started 
intense coordination for painting 
the Interstate 5 Bridge linking 
Portland and Vancouver. 

“The Hawthorne project was 
the most complicated of my 
career,” said Eakin, who has a 
biochemistry background and first 
started at ODOT as a lab chemist 
testing paint and other construc- 
tion materials 

The Hawthorne painting had to 
be coordinated with major bridge 
renovation efforts happening at the 
same time. The Interstate Bridge 
project is no less daunting. The 
Hawthorne Bridge was closed to 
traffic during the work. The 
Interstate Bridge carries 60,000 
vehicles each day during the $17 
million project, which includes the application 
of 25,000 gallons of paint. 

Eakin has been planning the job for 10 years. 

“The steel is constructed in difficult-to- 
paint configurations with many small steel 
pieces and rivets,” he said, likening it to 
painting a Victorian house with lots of ginger- 
bread and lattice work. In addition, there is a 
lift span and towers to contend with. 

Each step of the bridge painting process 
requires intense supervision: 

P» The 33-year-old lead-based paint is 
blasted off. The work area must be 
totally contained to capture both the 
paint and abrasive materials to prevent 
air or water contamination. Examina- 
tion assures a correct level of surface 
roughness is achieved. 

>» Azinc-filled primer helps prevent 
rusting of the bridge structure through 
a chemical reaction between the zinc 
and the steel. 

> An intermediate coat of paint serves as 
an air and moisture barrier. 

> The final coat provides ultraviolet 
protection for the underlying coats. 

The composition of each compound is 
analyzed in ODOT’s Materials Testing 
Laboratory. In addition, Eakin and other staff 
members measure the thickness of the 
coating and visually inspect for blisters or 
peeling. 

“It’s a lot different from when I started in 
this work,” Eakin noted. “Back then, we just 
took the old paint off and put new paint on.” 

Costs were in the $2 to $3 per square foot 
range. Now they average around $20 per 
square foot. There also is an increased interest 
in the projects by both regulatory agencies and 
the public due to a growing awareness of the 


Doug Eakin inside the I-5 bridge containment structure. 


environmental and worker safety issues 
associated with these types of jobs, he added. 

About half the cost of current projects 
comes from meeting environmental and safety 
regulations, he added. To help ODOT staff 
and contractors understand these regulations, 
Eakin created an overview several years ago. It 
is sent to contractors when they request 
information to bid on painting projects. 

“Oregon has some of the strictest environ- 
mental regulations in the nation, so contrac- 
tors need to know what they'll be dealing with 
in advance,” he said. 

Besides working on major bridge painting 
jobs, Eakin gets involved in 25 or 30 other 
painting projects each year. He may write 
specifications, advise on regulations or prod- 
ucts, or help inspect work. The job can’t be 
done at a desk. 

“Tt requires lots of first-hand observation — 
you've got to live with the problem,” he said. 

When he first started in the position, he 
volunteered to work on ODOT and contrac- 
tor painting crews to learn the techniques for 
painting and paint removal himself. 

That thorough knowledge of all aspects of 
painting structures has put him in high demand 
from Oregon cities, counties, the U.S. Forest 
Service and State Parks. The Federal Highway 
Administration has sent him to other Western 
states to assist with complex projects as well. 

Eakin will retire in a couple of years. But 
the department won't lose all his acquired 
knowledge. He’s developing a videotape 
covering numerous projects. The video 
will outline each step of the process and 
include Eakin’s recommendations for the 
various aspects of coating jobs. (Written by 
Monte Turner, communications coordinator, 


503/986-4180.) V 


Lewis & Clark > 


Bicentennial 
Unique bridge 
projects receive 
federal grants 


wo Astoria bridge deck replacement 

projects on historic drawbridges will use 
innovative materials thanks in part to grants 
from the Federal Highway Administration. 

The work will help the North Coast get ready 
for the Lewis & Clark Bicentennial celebration 
slated for 2003-2006. 

“Since one of the bridges is named Lewis & 
Clark, District 1 and Bridge Section staff thought 
it was important that it be in good shape for the 
festivities,” said Frank Nelson of the Bridge 
Engineering Section. 

The other bridge is the Old Young’s Bay 
structure. Both were built in the early 1920s. 
They connect Warrenton and Astoria along the 
USS. 101 business route. 

Besides replacing the decks, contractors will 
upgrade electrical and control systems, Nelson said. 
The existing laminated timber decks will be 

replaced with hollow beams constructed from 
fiberglass-like composites. Composites were first 
developed by the aerospace industry to provide a 
lightweight, but strong, building material. 

Bridge engineers chose the composites because 
they will last longer than wood in the marine 
climate, according to Scott Nettleton, a structural 
design engineer. 

“Wood decks last about 20 years and require 
periodic maintenance to replace rotting members,” 
Nettleton said. “This composite deck should be 
good for 50 to 75 years. And it wont deteriorate, 
so there wont be a need for maintenance.” 

The composite material offers another 
advantage. It’s similar to the weight of the timber 
deck, so the lift mechanism and counterweights 
wont need significant changes. In addition, the 
composite material won't soak up moisture 
during rainy periods like the timber deck does, 
which requires continuous counterweight 
adjustments. 

Bids will be let for the projects this month with 
work expected to begin next spring and continue 
through the summer, according to Nettleton. To 
speed construction, which will require full closure 
of the highway, crews will install the new deck 
using prefabricated panels. Asphalt pavement will 
cover the deck. The durable deck will extend the 
life of the pavement resulting in safer operation 
for traffic, Nettleton added. 

Nettleton said this will be the first use of 
composite material on a drawbridge in the 
United States. 

“Even though it’s more expensive than other 
types of materials, we think the lower mainte- 
nance costs and longer life span justify its use 
here,” he said. “We also want to show new uses 
for the material. If we can help expand the 
market for composites, the costs should drop i 
the future.” ; 

The Research Section will monitor perfor- 
mance of the new materials for two years. Staff 
will test strength and bending of the deck and 
will inspect it visually. 

Combined costs for the two projects total 
nearly $3.3 million. The federal grant pays the 
cost of the composites and evaluation. 

For more information, contact Nettleton at 
503/986-3385. (Written by Monte Turner, 
communications coordinator, 503/986-4180.) 0 


Robertson Bridge finished for school traffic 


aced with angry residents, a 

looming deadline and limited 
resources, the Grants Pass bridge 
crew combined teamwork and 
personal sacrifice to write another 
happy ending for ODOT. 

This story ends with ODOT 
reopening Robertson Bridge two 
weeks ahead of schedule, and three 
days before the start of the new 
school year. But to appreciate this 
achievement, we need to go back 
to the beginning of the story. 

It is not difficult to describe the 
importance of Robertson Bridge to 
residents living in the Picket Creek 
Road and Riverbanks Road 
communities. The bridge, located 
on Lower River Road (Oregon Highway 260) 
roughly 13 miles west of Grants Pass, is the only 
structure crossing the Rogue River for more than 
30 miles in any direction. A bridge closure results 
in out-of-direction travel of up to an hour. 

“We recognize what an impact a [Robertson 
Bridge] closure has on these communities,” said 
Bill Long, District 8 Bridge Maintenance 
coordinator. 

Robertson Bridge was temporarily closed for 
a three-day period last April. The steel truss 
bridge needed repairs to the wooden deck and 
stringers (the major beams supporting the 
deck), which were both rotten and broken. 

Constructed in 1909 across the Rogue River 
in downtown Grants Pass, the bridge was 
relocated to its current location in 1929. 
Robertson Bridge is eligible for listing on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 

Earlier this year, ODOT began construction 
on a $3.6 million replacement for the 91-year- 


PL8MRE 
Fictional sleuth 


S ometimes at ODOT, our jobs take over 
our lives. You know the symptoms — 
wearing orange because you like it, explaining 
the sequencing of traffic signals to your 
neighbors, or quoting Vehicle Code in order 
to convince your kids to wear bike helmets. 
Youre not alone. Claire Montrose thinks in 
custom plates. 

There are people who like custom license 
plates for all kinds of reasons. Some people 
collect them, some people like to figure out 
what they say, and some like the unique look 
they give their vehicles. 

Montrose uses custom plates to solve myster- 
ies. 

Portland writer April Henry created the 
fictional character of Claire Montrose for a 
series of mystery novels. In her first published 
novel, Circles of Confusion, Henry introduces 
Montrose as she reviews submissions for custom 
plates at Oregon DMV. The character has been 
at the job for many years and as a result, she 
starts to think in license plate shorthand. It 
comes in handy when she gets sucked into a 
mystery involving a stolen painting that could 
be worth millions of dollars. 

Clues, thoughts and feelings come to the 
fictional character in the form of license plates 
that are scattered throughout the novels. 

“T like those that you have to think about to 
figure out,” Henry said. “My favorite is 
HIHOAG. Agis the chemical symbol for silver, 
so the plate says “Hi, ho Silver!” 


The bridge was peak closed during structural repairs. 


old bridge. The new structure, being built about 
80 feet upstream from the existing Robertson 
Bridge, is scheduled for completion in October 
2001. In the meantime, ODOT had hoped to 
continue using the old structure during con- 
struction. 

The stakes rose in mid-summer after ODOT 
bridge inspectors identified the need for even 
more structural and deck timber repairs on the 
aging bridge. A second temporary closure went 
into effect Aug. 10. ODOT initially estimated 
the bridge would remain closed until Sept. 15, 
ten days after the start of the new school year. 
That scenario would have resulted in much 
longer bus rides for students at Fort Vannoy 
Elementary School, Fleming Middle School 
and North Valley High School. 

“The repairs we needed to make in August 
were similar to those completed in April, only 
much more extensive,” District 8 Manager 
John Vial said. “ODOT had two choices — 
either make the additional repairs or enforce a 


permanent closure of Robertson 
Bridge. We had to find a balance 
between saving money and lessening 
the inconvenience for local residents. 

“We didn't want to pour a lot of 
money into an old bridge, but we also 
didn’t want to wait until the new 
bridge is completed,” he added. 

Teamwork played a key role in 
ODOT’s success. The Grants Pass 
bridge crew was assisted by Roseburg 
and Coos Bay bridge crews, as well as 
the Grants Pass maintenance crew. 
However, those repairs did not come 
without other sacrifices. Several 
bridge crewmembers volunteered to 
give up their summer vacations to 
ramp up repairs. 

According to Vial, some contractors esti- 
mated that repairs could have easily extended 
into November. 

“Our crews did an outstanding job getting 
this project done quickly,” Vial said. “The 
teamwork of the combined bridge crews and 
support from Grants Pass maintenance was 
key in getting this bridge open well ahead of 
schedule.” 

The solution, an additional $100,000 in 
repairs to the old structure, ensures that the 
Robertson Bridge crossing will be viable until 
its replacement is completed. Hamilton 
Construction of Springfield is the lead con- 
tractor on the new bridge project. After the 
replacement structure is completed, the 
wooden deck and approach spans will be 
removed from the original bridge, making it 
inaccessible to the public. (Written by Jared 
Castle, Region 3 information representative, 


541/957-3656.) V 


finds clues in custom plates 


Henry said she is always looking for 
creative ways that people use license plates. 
Readers often send her plate configurations 
that they've seen and that they like. 

“Tt’s really embarrassing when they show 
me one that I can’t figure out. I just say, 
‘Yeah, that’s a good one!’ and send them on 
their way.” 

The character — like the author — lives in 
Portland. Most of the settings in the novels 
are real and easily recognizable to Orego- 
nians. The one exception is the custom plate 
desk at DMV. 

“I know DMV headquarters is in Salem, 
and I knew that’s where they would review 
the plate submissions,” she said. “But I 
wanted Claire Montrose to live in my neigh- 
borhood, and DMV does have offices here. 
It’s a little literary license. The building is 
actually based on a place I used to work.” 

Henry was born in Portland and raised in 
Medford. She is now back in Portland, where 
she lives with her husband and daughter. 
Henry works in the Communications Office 
of Kaiser Permanente, and has been seriously 
involved in writing for about ten years. 

“Circles of Confusion was my fourth book,” 
she said. “I had three other practice novels 
before that. When I sold Circles of Confusion, 
my agent said the publisher would want a 
series. The third book is due to come out in 
January.” (Written by Kevin Beckstrom, DMV 
information representative, 503/945-5270.) ¥ 


DMV gets hundreds of custom plate 
requests each month. A panel of DMV 
employees reviews the requests. Oregon 
Aaministrative Rules state that custom 
plates may not “have the effect of 
alarming, threatening, offending or 
misleading a reasonable person.” Refer- 
ences to body parts, sexual acts, arugs, 
or alcohol are prohibited. Plates cannot 
refer to a particular class of persons in an 
offending manner, suggest that the 
vehicle is an official vehicle of a public 
agency, or refer to illegal acts. 


Many requests are clever or creative, 
and many use numbers to represent 
woras, such as 4 instead of “for” or 8 
instead of “ain’t.” 


See if you can figure out some of these 
requested plates: 


NTEM (wiz syUuNny) 
GO4AU (pio 10) 06) 
2N10S (@susjul OO}) 
4RE (UD1M284) 
XII (116) 
BD2DBN (@UOog SU} Oj pdOq) 


REDLUM (euuD} sajij-x WO JEepiNW) 
XCV8R 
NNNNCR 
H20SKI 


(IOJODADOXe) 
(109 uB1e810)) 
(DIS 100M) 


Long-awaited Forest Grove Bypass dedicated 


constant flow of log trucks and other 

heavy traffic rumbling through pedes- 
trian-heavy downtown Forest Grove is a rare 
sight now that a two-mile bypass has opened 
northeast of the city. 

With a new 22-acre wetland as a back- 
drop, and log trucks rumbling by every few 
minutes, state and local officials including 
Region 1 Manager Kay Van Sickel were 
joined by nearly 100 citizens to officially 
dedicate the new Forest Grove Bypass along 
Oregon 47 late this summer. 

Completion of the project is great news 
for longtime residents used to fighting for 
road space with through traffic; pedestrians 
and bicyclists who've grown tired of dodging 
hurried and inattentive motorists; and local 
merchants yearning for a return to the peace 
and serenity of days gone by. 

The $14 million bypass has eased traffic 


through the downtown center and around 


Pacific University, and improved livability in 
the downtown core. 

The project, finished well ahead of the 
scheduled Oct. 30 completion date, could 
not have become reality without a strong 
partnership among state, local and city 
officials, according Van Sickel. 

The county and state each paid half of 
the $14 million cost for the new road. 
ODOT provided $7 million in state funds 
while the county’s portion included $5 
million from its Major Streets Transporta- 
tion Improvement Program, $1 million in 
federal money and an additional $1 million 
from the city of Forest Grove. 

ODOT conducted the bidding process, 
provided construction management and was 
responsible for public information during 
construction. 

The county supplied project management, 
design, environmental assessment and public 
involvement services. 


“T applaud such a cooperative venture with 
several jurisdictions participating in the 
planning, implementation and financing of 
this key roadway,” Van Sickel said. “In today’s 
environment of constrained funds in all 
sectors, it’s important that partnering and 
creative funding strategies continue whenever 
possible.” 

Bypass work included the creation of a new 
wetland near Council Creek where a dry, barren 
field, nearly devoid of animal life, once stood. 

More than 22 acres of land was reclaimed 
for wildlife habitat as part of the wetland 
mitigation work. Rain will fill a series of 
swales dotted with dozens of planted snags 
along the two-mile stretch of road. Fish- 
friendly culverts and bio-swales filter and 
channel clean storm water into the creek. 
Seeded areas have sprouted offering ducks, 
frogs, beaver, owls and eagles a new home. 
(Written by Ron Scheele, Region 1 information 
representative, 503/731-8263.) W 


Roles and Responsibilities initiative update 


ransportation Operations Division 

managers are checking the “done” box 
on several items from a long “To Do” list 
created more than a year ago to improve 
development and delivery of transportation- 
related projects. 

Known as the Roles & Responsibilities 
initiative, the project responds to Secretary of 
State audits and an external management 
review. [hey pointed to the need for focus and 
clarity in project-related decision-making. 

Region and Technical Services staff mem- 
bers have worked closely to reach the goals set 
by division managers, according to Jeff 
Scheick, Technical Services manager. The 
intent of the effort has been to focus region 
staff on program delivery in three areas: 
regional planning, project delivery and main- 
tenance and operations. Technical Services 
staff, in turn, concentrates on coordinating the 
work of engineers and other technical staff for 
providing the services needed of project teams 
and supporting maintenance and planning. 

Scheick pointed to major accomplishments 
from the initiative: 

P Five Technical Services Resource 
managers have been placed in the 
regions. They report to the Roadway 
engineer. They serve as liaisons between 
regions and Technical Services. (See 
map for names and phones.) 

> All 13 Area manager positions have 
been filled. They are responsible for 
project delivery and working with local 
governments and communities to 
ensure that ODOT provides the right 
transportation solutions. (See map for 
names and phones.) 

P Each Technical Services Section has a 
Statewide Resource Leveling Team that 
meets monthly to review workloads and 
adjust staff assignments. Consultants 
are used when statewide staff is not 
readily available. 

> A Technical Services Consultant 
Strategy is in its final draft stages. This 
strategy will provide consistency in how 
consultants are used in Technical 
Services and will include a mechanism 
to assess the work of consultants. 

> A resource communication tool is being 
implemented. Each month the Techni- 


cal Services Section Resource Leveling 
Teams provide an electronic status 
update on all section projects to project 
leaders and area managers. 

> An Environmental Section has been re- 
established to provide better environ- 
mental services for maintenance, 
operations, project delivery and plan- 
ning. This will help the department 
deal with increasingly important and 
complex environmental issues. 

> Numerous reassignments shift supervi- 
sion of work units located in regions to 
corresponding Salem-based Technical 
Services managers. For example, 
transferring supervision of the region 
quality assurance staff to the Construc- 
tion Section is approaching comple- 
tion. Also, some Technical Services 
units have designated Salem-based staff 
to work as liaisons with specific regions. 

P The Project Development Leadership 
Team will now consist of only five 
members. But five standing committees 
will be responsible for a focused topic area 
within the project delivery business line. 
The standing committees are co-chaired 
by an Area manager and a Technical 


Services section manager. The standing 
committees are now organizing their 
memberships and annual work plans. 

Several of the accomplishments listed above 
were among 28 specific improvement projects 
recommended in the 1998 audits and manage- 
ment review. By this June, all 28 improvement 
projects were completed. Each project has been 
assigned to an identified ODOT unit. This 
unit is responsible for assuring that the im- 
provement becomes part of the regular business 
practice at ODOT. 

“Some people may question the department 
continuing with the Roles and Responsibilities 
initiative in the face of budget concerns and 
dwindling funds for construction projects,” 
Scheick said. “I’m convinced that decreased 
funding makes the initiative even more vital. 
We must do a better job of coordinating our 
work, communicating with key partners and 
stakeholders, and ensuring that we are using all 
resources wisely.” 

Scheick said the next phase of the Roles & 
Responsibilities initiative for Technical Services 
will concentrate on improved communications 
between Regions and Technical Services staff. 
(Written by Monte Turner, communications 


coordinator 503/986-4180.) W 


ODOT Region and Area Managers 


Region 1 Area Managers 


Region 1 Metro East (Clackamas and Hood River) 


AREA 1 
Kathy McMullen 


(503) 325-4732 Metro West (Washington) 


AREA'S 
Dave Bishop 
(503) 986-2884 


oe) Dick Upton 
ion 2 (541) 757-4104 


“Gary Johnson = 
(503) 986-2632 


AREA 5 - 
Bob Pirrie 
(541) 744-8080 


Southwestern Area = 
Mark Usselmann 
oe 
~) _Region 3 
! y PaulMather =” 
f (644) 95743507 
Rogue Valley Area £& 


Monte Grove 
(541) 774-6353 


Area Manager: Allan McDonald, (503) 731-8503 


Lower Panta: 


Gary Farnsworth f 


(544) 388-6184 thew 
Central Oregon Area 
Gary Farnsworth— 
(541) 388-6071 | 


Klamath Area 
Mike Stinson 
(541) 883-5665 


Area Manager: June Carlson, (503) 731-8528 
Metro Central (Multnomah and Columbia ) 
Area Manager: John Osborne (503) 731-8525 


North Area 
Mary Martini 
(541) 963-1327 


Ky 


Tom Schuft 
(541) 963+1328 


South Area 
Rena Cusma 
(541) 889-8047 


on itions 


As of August. Compiled from Department of | 
Administrative Services personnel data by 
Human Resource Program Services. 


Appointments 


Wade Akines, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Portland. 

Pamela Beach, transportation services represen- 
tative 1, Portland. 

Duane Cheng, transportation services represen- 
tative 1, Portland. 

Grayson Cook, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Baldock. 

Kalyani Davison, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Angela Forrette, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Paul Goff, transportation maintenance specialist 
2, Portland. 

Lauretta Ireland, transportation services 
representative 1, Portland. 

Amber Jaqua, transportation services represen- 
tative 1, Burns. 

Shane Johnson, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, The Dalles. 

Drummond Kahn, principal executive/manager E, 
Salem. 

Shirley Kaska, transportation services represen- 
tative 1, Enterprise. 


Se cice award 


30 years 


Murray Colwell, associate transportation engineer, 


Klamath Falls. 
Mary Stesney, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 


25 years 


Judy Clyburn, principal executive/manager C, Salem. 

Sharon Paulson, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Salem. 

Ricardo Trevino, information systems specialist 4, 
Salem. 


20 years 


Timothy Aiken, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Klamath Falls. 

Constance Angelucci, transportation services 
representative 1, Medford. 

Joan Cady, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Gary Dusenberry, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, White City. 

Donna Greenfield, transportation services represen- 
tative 1, Pendleton. 

Otto Heider III, engineering specialist 3, Salem. 

Charles Markwell, highway maintenance supervi- 
sor 2, Estacada. 

John Oliver, transportation services representative 2, 
Beaverton. 

Russell Olson, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Jeanniemarie Rapoza, executive support specialist 1, 
Salem. 

David Sturgeon, electrician, Salem. 

Wayne Sugai, information systems specialist 7, 
Salem. 

Craig Trigg, principal executive/manager B, Coos 
Bay. 

Edward Wallace, principal executive/manager E, 
Salem. 

John Whiteis, transportation services representative 1, 


Salem. 


15 years 


Kelly Amador, principal executive/manager A, Salem. 
Cheryl Boyle, engineering specialist 3, White City. 


Eric Knapp, engineering specialist 3, Ontario. 

Janice Mahugh, transportation services repre- 
sentative 1, John Day. 

Karla Olson, personnel technician, Salem. 

Patricia Oman, environmental program coordi- 
nator 3, Salem. ° 

Christina Reich, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Rene Renteria, transportation engineer 2, Bend. 

Walter Rich, motor carrier enforcement officer 1, 
Ashland. 

Lorna Royle, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Heather Seagle, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Stephanie Slebioda, transportation services 
representative 1, Lincoln City. 

Monica Smith, transportation services represen- 
tative 2, Salem. 

Keith Stahancyk, transportation maintenance 
specialist 1, Meacham. 

Kent Staff, transportation services representative 1, 
Hillsboro. 

Margaret Truxal, governmental auditor 2, 
Salem. 

Deborah Weikum, transportation services 
representative 1, Portland. 

Nancy Wetherbee, transportation maintenance 
specialist 1, The Dalles. 


Peter Caldwell, principal executive/manager B, 
La Grande. 

John Diehnedl, principal executive/manager A, 
Portland. 

Kathleen Ferder, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 

Michael Gillett, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Judith Johnson, information systems specialist 5, 
Salem. 

Sheryl Jonasson, personnel officer 3, La Grande. 

Jeffrey Lannigan, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Patrick Moran, planner 3, Salem. 

Michael Salisbury, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Portland. 

Dallas Seguine, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Grants Pass. 

Arthur Teeter, project coordinator, Bend. 

Carol Tilton, governmental auditor 1, Salem. 

Gary Vess, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Roseburg. 

Merle Wicks, parts supply specialist 3, Salem. 

Marjorie Willis, environmental program coordina- 


tor 2, Salem. 


1 0) years 


Steven Armstrong, associate transportation 
engineer, Klamath Falls. 

Randolph Bain, heavy equipment mechanic 1, 
La Grande. 

Eric Bonn, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Bobbie Burris, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Dennis Dixon, motor carrier enforcement officer 1, 
Klamath Falls. 

Deborah Dolezal, office specialist 1, Salem. 

David Eyerly, program technician 2, Salem. 

Mark Falby, graphic artist 3, Salem. 

Jack Gilson, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Central Point. 

Travis Irvin, heavy equipment mechanic 2, LaPine. 

Richard Jensen, transportation maintenance 
coordinator 2, Portland. 

Gary Lollman, purchaser 1, Salem. 

Edward Phillips, engineering specialist 2, Salem. 

Mary Stephenson, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Jeffrey Torretta, heavy equipment mechanic 1, 
La Grande. 

Thomas Williams, heavy equipment mechanic 1, 
La Grande. 


Retirements 


Monty James, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2 with Region 3, Roseburg, retired 
in September after 26 years of service. 

David Johnson, right of way agent 2 with 
Technical Services, Portland, retired in August 
after 28 years of service. 

Helen Varner, administrative specialist 2 with 
Technical Services, Salem, retired in Septem- 
ber after 14 years of service. 

Rae Wills, principal executive/manager A with 
Motor Carrier, Portland, retired in September 
after 13 years of service. 


Promotions 


James Adams, engineering specialist 2 to 
engineering specialist 3, Milwaukie. 

Lisa Butts, office specialist 2 to transportation 
services representative 2, Salem. 

Nai Wei Chi, associate transportation engineer 
to transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Mary Cox, transportation services representative 
1 to transportation services representative 2, 
Salem. 

Steve Coxen, transportation engineer | to 
principal executive/manager C, Troutdale. 

Craig Daniels, administrative specialist 2 to 
program technician 2, Salem. 

Daniel Dority, information systems specialist 5 
to information systems specialist 6, Salem. 

Bradley Grimm, associate transportation 
engineer to transportation engineer 1, 
Astoria. 

Danielle Hamilton, office specialist 1 to office 
specialist 2, Salem. 

Jon Heacock, transportation engineer 2 to 
principal executive/manager D, Bend. 

Ruthann Heaton, principal executive/manager 
A to principal executive/manager C, Baker 
City. 

Joy Honeywell, office specialist 2 to program 
technician 1, Salem. 

John Lingerfelt, information systems specialist 
5 to information systems specialist 6, Salem. 

Peter Mallord, information systems specialist 6 
to information systems specialist 7, Salem. 

Scott Morrison, transportation engineer | to 
transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Linda Rolph, office specialist 1 to office 
specialist 2, Salem. 

Judith Rowan, transportation services represen- 
tative 1 to transportation services representa- 
tive 2, Salem. 

Dennis Rupp, transportation services represen- 
tative 2 to transportation services office 
leader, Madras. 

Juanita Sanchez, executive support specialist 1 
to executive support specialist 2, Salem. 

Wendy Stams, office specialist 1 to office 
specialist 2, Salem. 

Jessy Toews, information systems specialist 4 to 
information systems specialist 5, Salem. 

Scott Young, associate transportation engineer 
to transportation engineer 2, Salem. 


Obituaries 


Jim McClain, retired Madras Maintenance 
supervisor, died Sept. 10 in Madras. He was 
65. 

Albert Reeves, retired from Highway in 1990, 
died April 23 in Salem. He was 79. 


Family, friends and co-workers of ODOT employees killed in 
the line of public service gathered Sept. 27 for the dedication 
of the ODOT Employee Memorial. More than 150 people 
listened to Gov. John Kitzhaber and ODOT Director Grace 
Crunican speak to the dangers of highway work — for both 
workers and motorists. 
Region 5 Manager 
Tom Schuft, Region 1 
Manager Kay Van 


Sickel and David 
White, retired Em- pce W. Owen's The ceremony ended with music 
ployee Safety manager comer played by Don Maclsaac of the 


and son of Clyde White 
who died in 1968, read 
the names inscribed on 

the stone plaques. 


yath’ Dp. Worcester 
ried A. Bedingfield 
Aarin A. Pointer 
wrence E- Howlend 
L. Edwards 


Oregon State Defense Force 
Bagpipe Band. 
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